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John A. Redhead has 
been the pastor of four 
churches, inning his 
present one. Shown below, 
they are, reading counter- 
clockwise, Farmville, Va.; 
First church, Tampa, Fla.; 
Second church, Charlotte, 
N. C., and the’ First 


church, Greensboro, N. C. 





JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR. 
First Presbyterian Church, Greensboro, N. C. 








THE SOUTH, THE CHRISTIAN AND LABOR 
—An Editorial 

TEACHING THE UNTEACHABLE 
By Alex R. Batchelor 

OXNAM, RETURNING FROM CONFERENCES 
WITH CHAPLAINS, WARNS OF 
PROTESTANT-ROMANIST DIFFERENCES 








Dr. Redhead’s sermon in 
this issue, “Life’s Deepest 
Question,” is the fifth one 
presented from THE OUT- 
LOOK PULPIT in the 1945 
series. Preachers selected 
by the readers of this pa- 
per have been requested to 
prepare sermons for this 


special use. 








LETTERS 





Completely Among Brethren 
Sirs: 

Day before yesterday, going to inspect 
my branch camp in the forested Ozarks 
40 miles north of Russellville, I was able 
to stop a little while at Clarkesville and 
rejoice my lonely-for-fellowship heart by 
a short visit to the Presbyterian, USA, 
Synod of Arkansas, which was meeting in 
the beautiful chapel of the College of the 
Ozarks. 


It was like being at home in one of our 
chureh courts. The college precident, 
though busy, spotted a stranger on the 
back seat, made him welcome, and Iintro- 


duced him to synod. The same phrase- 
ology was used in receiving and handling 
reports. The interest of synod and of 
visiting executive secretaries was mani- 
festly in the Lord’s work, in a practical 
plan of training Sunday schoo] teachers 
to teach the |Bible, in the Bible itself. In 
a brief visit on the way back they dis- 
cussed problems exactly like some recent 
ones in our Western Texas Presbytery, 
and solved them by the same procedure 
and in the same way as we were doing 
before the army called me from my pas- 
torate. The memorial prayer was one of 
the most beautiful and appropriate I have 
ever heard. 

The ruling elder who was moderator ar- 
ranged for a chaplain to present me to 
Dr. Lampe, moderator of their General 
Assembly. Responsibilities at Camp Chaf- 
fee prevented acceptance of an invitation 
to remain for a meal at which he was to 
speak, but his earlier address made a 
splendid impression on members of synod 
because he showed himself to be gen- 
uinely evangelistic. One remark was 
about “a moderator who was not a poli- 
ticlan but evangelistic, and who was not 
ashamed to have tears in his eyes.” A 
grateful Southern Presbyterian felt him- 
self completely among brethren. 

WM. T. RIVIERS, 
(Lieut. Col.) 
PW. Camp, Camp Chaffee, Ark. 


Concerned for MAF Benefits 
Sirs: 

I have understood 
outstanding purpose 
light. Although you may not agree with 
me, I am sending you this article with 
the hove that it may be published, and 
then answered in your columns, it I am 
wrong in my conclusions. 

Some years ago Dr. H. H. Sweets, chair- 
man of the drive to raise three million 


that your paper’s 
is to disseminate 


dollars to establish the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund in our church, asked the 
writer to head up the drive in Tusca- 


loosa Presbytery. 

I wrote Dr. Sweets that I would take 
the job. That summer, in spite of 
failing health and business demands, I 
visited, at my own expense, every church 
in the presbytery that had any semblance 
of life, and presented the matter with all 
the courage and sincerity at my command. 

. « My joy was unbounded when the 
announcement was made that the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church had finished this 
task, and the victory was complete. There 
came to me a sense of pride that minis- 
ters in their old age would have some 
freedom from want and dire poverty. 

But during the past few years, grave 
apprehensions have possessed me, at least 
for some of our faithful servants of God. 
There is a movement on foot in our be- 
loved church, well-organized and deter- 
mined, and backed by powerful influences, 
to effect a union between our church and 
the U. S. A. Presbyterian Church, and 
ultimately other churches that have little 
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in common with ours. If this union is 
consummated, and there should be min- 
isters who feel in their hearts that they 
cannot witness for their Lord in the new 
organization, and there are scores of such 
ministers, all their rights in the M. A. F. 
will be swept away. Regardless of what 
and his church have invested in it 
him, he will be forced to “join up,” 
or he will be “kicked out.” The history 
of movements in the past bear me 


h e 
for 


such 


out in this. Spiritual rights, indi- 
vidual rights, and property rights, have 
had very little weight against the mania 
for power that arises out of a desire for 


bigness, instead of the Spirit of God... . 

The laymen of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church have established a fund to 
minister to God’s servants in their old 
age, for those who have ministered to us 
in spiritual things, and it is inconceivable 
that we will stand for what is in the 
picture, when it is thrown on the screen 
and we can really see it as it is! 

If there is one trait that is outstand- 
ing in our American way of life it is fair 
play, and this trait comes to full flower 
in the heart of a real Presbyterian, for 
he was born out of oppression. But you 
say such a thing as this can’t happen? 
Well, it is happening, and the stage is be- 
ing set for the real thing. I appeal to 
the thousands of fine laymen all over our 
church to stand with me, and say we 
shall not stand for it. ... 

P. T. SHANKS, Elder. 

First Church, Selma, Ala. 

@Editors’ Note.—Mr. Shanks makes a 
fundamental error. No man or group of 
men would be “kicked out” of any such 
united church or deprived of rights which 
would beiong to every minister. Any 
withdrawal would come on the initiative 
of those who would feel disposed to pull 
out of the church. Even more than the 
customary requirements of democratic pro- 
cedure would be adhered to, since a three- 
fourths vote by the presbyteries and ap- 
proval by two Assemblies are required 
before organic union can be accomplished. 
Riviere, “Com- 
pletely Among Brethren” (above), should 
be read in connection with Mr. Shanks’ 
letter. 


We Publish All Kinds 
Sirs: 

I note that you publish each week a 
flood of laudatory letters, but rarely one 
of a different kind. Do you _ receive 
nothing but praise and commendation? 

Despite my being in the minority, I 
shall tell you why I want THE OUTLOOK. 
discontinued when my present subscrip- 
tion expires. All last year I was wearied 
to boredom by your incessant discussions 
of race relations, a domain “where angels 
fear to tread.” This year the theme is 
constantly union with the Presbyterian 
Church, USA! If this consuming desire 
is granted the resulting alliance will be 
distasteful to some, to others an unholy 
thing. 

The readers of a church paper need 
spiritual food; they ask for bread and 
often get husks, Our secular papers fur- 
nish enough about civic affairs; the realm 
of the church paper should be on a higher 
plane. 

I do not remember a time when your 
paper or its predecssors was not in our 
home. I regret its decline. 

MRS. S. F. HART. 

Shelfar, Va. 

P. S.—I shall watch to see whether you 
publish this. 





Sirs: 

There isn't time for “fan mail,” but I do 
want to express my sincere appreciation 
for a year of good reading and a new 


100. a copy. $3 a year. 





and different outlook on the work of our 
particular denomination, 

I grew up thinking that Presbyterians 
were a peculiar people—set apart. THE 
OUTLOOK—among other things—has 
shaken that feeling of smugness and com- 
placency, and I wish [ could expose every 
member of the church to its fresh ap- 
proach and broader and more intelligent 
grasp of present-day problems. 

I have plans for a current events period 
in our circle meetings based on topics of 
current religious interest. If it works 
I'll try and let you know. 

HELENE M. (Mrs. Berry D.) WILLIS. 

Norfolk, Va. 


Federal Council Helps Offered 


Sirs: 

Il am sending you herewith two im- 
portant announcements. I am send- 
ing them early in order that these two 
matters may be brought before the minis- 
ters and churches NOW, before vacations 
begin. Your own communion cooperates 
so splendidly in the observance of World 
Communion Sunday that I am eager to 
have your leaders make even earlier and 
better plans than ever for this year. * 

1. When the War Ends. The Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the Federal Coun- 
cil prepared an unusually splendid service 
of worship for use in the churches on 
V-E Day. It was widely used through- 
out the country. The department an- 
nounces that it has prepared a new service 
of worship which is different from the 
other one and is for use in the churches 
when hostilities cease in the Pacific. Upon 
request samples giving the price of avail- 
able material will be sent without charge. 

2. World Communion Sunday. The De- 
partment of Evangelism has also prepared 
the necessary literature for World Com- 
munion Sunday (next October 7) and 
samples, giving prices, will be sent upon 
request. Where plans as here suggested 
are followed (with visitation on Septem- 
ber 30) it is possible for any congregation 
to have another Easter attendance. 

Surely the situation in which our 
broken world finds itself just now presents 
an unusual opportunity for the Christians 
of different names, creeds and nations to 
give a demonstration of their unity with- 
in the Church Universal and together 
honor him who said, “This do in remem- 
brance of me.” 

For samples of this literature, write 
the Department of Evangelism, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

JESSE M. BADER, 
Executive Secretary. 
Department of Evangelism, 
Federal Council of Churches. 


Fourteen New Subscribers 
Sirs: 

Just a line to advise that your paper 
has been most appreciated. The articles, 
with the reports on the General Assembly, 
are splendid. Dr. E. T, Thompson's ex- 
position of the Sunday school lesson each 
week has been the finest I have ever been 
able to locate. 

The Sunday school at our mission out- 
post is taking advantage of your special 
introductury offer. Please enter subscrip- 
tions for the following fourteen people. 

E. SUMMERS McGAVOCK. 

Lucketts, Va. 


Broad Scope 


Sirs: 

I like your fresh editorial policy 
and the broad scope of spiritual views 
and articles which enrich your publication, 
Keep up the good work. 

CLARENCE A. SMITH, II. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


matter, June 15, 1910, at the post office at Richmond, Va., un- 
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San Francisco Charter Goes Far Oxnam Sees Danger 


Beyond Expectations, Says Dulles 


Can See No Reasonable Ground for 


Christian People to Hesitate 


In Their Support of New Organization; Surpasses Dumbarton Oaks 


New York (Special).—The San Francisco Conference gave birth to an 
instrument which can be a ‘‘Magna Charta for the world,’ John Foster Dulles 
told the executive committee of the Federal Council of Churches in his report 


to that body. 


Mr. Dulles, who served as an advisor tu the American delegation and 


is on leave of absence as chairman of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace, said that the 
conference in performing what he 
termed ‘‘a great task of creation’ ful- 
filled ‘‘our hopes even beyond our ex- 
pectations.”’ 


Church Recommendations Effective 


“There was considerable doubt in our 
minds as to the acceptability of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals,’’ he said. 
“The Federal Council, at its biennial 
meeting at Pittsburgh, and subseq- 
uently, the conference at Cleveland ex- 
pressed serious reservations. It was 
thought that these proposals should be 
modified in important respects. That 
has been done. The charter which 
emerges from San Francisco is a to- 
tally different instrument from the draft 
of Dumbarton Oaks. To a very large 
extent the specific recommendations 
made by our church groups have been 
given effect.” 

Mr. Dulles said the basic conception 
of Dumbarton Oaks was that a few great 
powers would wield overwhelming mili- 
tary might to repress violente, but at 
San Francisco the emphasis was shifted. 
“The charter,’ he emphasized, ‘‘was 
rewritten to make the organization one 
which would promote justice and hu- 
man welfare. There was a tremendous 
development of what our commission 
has referred to as “curative and crea- 
tive’’ processes. 

“The result will be an organization 
which is subjected to principles of jus- 
tice and of international law and which 
is designed to recommend the change 
of any conditions which might impair 
those principles or the general welfare 
or friendly relations among nations. 


Dedicated to Human Rights 
“It will be an organization which is 


dedicated to protect human rights and 
fundamental freedoms without distinc- 





tion as to race, sex, language or reli- 
gion; to create conditions of stability 
and well-being and, through interna- 
tional cooperation, to promote higher 
standards of living and cultural and 
educational cooperation. 

“It will be an organization which 
binds members to treat the administra- 
tion of non-self-governing peoples as a 
sacred trust; to protect those peoples 
from exploitation and to develop self- 
government and free political institu- 
tions.”’ 

“TI can see no reasonable ground for 
Christian people now to hesitate in their 
support of the San Francisco Charter,” 
Mr. Dulles said. ‘It must be made a 
reality. That first requires ratification 
by* our government. Then there will 
lie before us the arduous and continuing 
task of assuring that the new organi- 
zation in fact promotes a just and du- 
rable peace.”’ 


Publisher of Time Endows Chair 
At Union Seminary, New York 


New York (RNS)—The Henry W. 
Luce Visiting Professorship of World 
Christianity has been established at 
Union Theological Seminary here, it was 
announced by Henry P. Van Dusen, 
president-elect of the school. Francis 
Cho-min Wei, Chinese educator, has 
been named first incumbent of the new 
chair. 

The professorship was made possible 
by gifts from Henry R. Luce, editor-in- 
chief of Time, Life, and Fortune, and 
from the Henry Luce Foundation, in 
memory of Mr. Luce’s father, the Rev. 
Henry Winters Luce, a student of 
Union Seminary in the class of 1895, 
and a leader in the development of 
higher education in China. 

Dr. Van Dusen said it was hoped to 
invite theological scholars from India, 
the Near East, Africa, China, and Japan 
to serve on’ Union’s faculty. 


In Present Romanist 


Leadership Attitude 


Chaplains Talk of This Subject 
More Than Any Other On Trip 


New York (RNS).—Closer fellowship 
between Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches was predicted here by 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, of the New 
York Area of the Methodist Church, and 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches. At the same time he warned 
of widening differences between Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics, 

The ‘‘surest way” to develop religious 
conflict in the United States, Bishop Ox- 
nam told a meeting sponsored by the 
Protestant Council of New York, ‘“‘is for 
the Roman Catholic leadership to con- 
tinue its policy of discrimination against 
non-Catholics as is now practiced in 
certain countries.” 


Catholic Attitude Hinders 


Bishop Oxnam said it had been hoped 
that chaplains serving together in the 
army and navy would become a force 
for greater understanding between the 
faiths when the war is over, but ‘“‘the 
policy of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the matter of religious liberty seri- 
souly hindered the cooperation that 
should characterize religious groups in 
the United States.” 

“Individual chaplains of different 
faiths have come to respect one another, 
and the respect has deepened into af- 
fection,’’ he declared. “But church 
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policies, if unwise, may destroy this fel- 


lowship. It is a Protestant principle 
that religious liberty should be main- 
tained. The Protestant will fight for 
the liberty of the Roman Catholic to 
worship, to educate, and to serve in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of his con- 
science.”’ 

Asserting he had talked with 500 
chaplains on his recent visit abroad, and 
that ‘‘no single subject was discussed 
at greater length,’ Bishop Oxnam 
stressed that “the Protestant asks very 
simply that the Golden Rule be applied 
in the realm of religious liberty and that 
the Roman Catholic Church in every 
land in which it serves do unto others 
as it would be done by.” 


Bonds With Eastern Orthodox 


He hailed increasing cooperation and 
understanding between Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox churches as “a fact 
of profound significance to Christian 
leaders,’”’ and expressed the opinion that 
“the peoples who will in large measure 
determine the course of the next cen- 
tury are Protestant or Eastern Ortho- 
dox.”’ 

“In Great Britain,” he said, ‘‘the 
population is overwhelmingly Protes- 
tant, the Roman Catholic population 
constituting but 7 per cent of the total. 
In the United States, there are two 
Protestants for each Roman Catholic, 
and the Protestant churches are grow- 
ing at a rate slightly faster than that 
of the Roman Catholic Church, The 
church in Russia is Eastern Orthodox.” 

Citing instances of closer fellowship, 
Bishop Axnam said ‘‘these facts are evi- 
dence of the Protestant and Eastern Or- 
thodox recognition of their new respon- 
sibility.’’ 

Psychological studies of amateur 
psychiatrists who would have the home 
folk believe the returning veteran is a 
psychoneurotic are sharply deplored by 
the American soldier, Bishop Oxnam 
declared. 

“The soldier would chuck these 
studies into the wastebasket, and, if he 
had a chance, would throw the so-called 
psychiatrists in after them. A small per- 
centage of men have suffered, and will 
need great care,” he said. ‘‘But the re- 
turning soldier is an American who 
wants to return to his wife and children 
and be treated as a human being and 
not as a case. He does not want to 
greet a wife who regards him as one 
likely to rush off into tantrums, nor to 
meet children who tiptoe about lest he 
leap into frenzy.” 


Tells of German Situation 


“There is a singular lack of regret 
among the German people,”’ the bishop 
reported. “There appears little accep- 
tance of responsibility for the war or a 
recognition of the pagan nature of the 
Nhzl vhilosophy. Perhaps the German 
people have not been fully aware of the 
practices of their leaders. But this is 
hard to believe. It is probably nearer 


the truth to face the fact that the edu- 
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cational system of Germany, together necessary to extirpate the philosophy 


with all other approaches to the mind 
were controlled by the Nazi party. Hit- 
ler insisted that the state had the right 
to determine the philosophy to which 
every person who lived within the state 
must give assent. A generation there- 
fore was trained to believe in the myth 
of the master race, and willingly used 
the method of terror and of war. Ger- 
man cruelty was calculated and deliber- 
ate. Its soldiers were disciplined, and 
consequently, because of orders, did not 
molest the women of Greece. Neverthe- 
less, the German deliberately starved 
the Greek people, destroyed the eco- 
nomic life, and sought to bring a proud 
nation to its knees. The concentration 
camp was but aa expression of Hitler’s 
phrase ‘the nothingness of the individ- 
ual.’ The reports of these camps have 
not been overstated. 


Creative, Curative Peace 


“How can we approach the defeated 
German?” ‘The peace must be creative 
and curative. Of course, there must be 
a long period of control and of re-edu- 
eation; but within this control there 
must be provided a release of such 
democratic forces as do exist in Ger- 
many. These forces must be used. Men 
who fought the Nazi must be given op- 
portunity to rebuild in their own coun- 
try. The German trouble is not biologi- 
cal, as some assert, but sociological. I 
do not believe that blood-lust and 
power-madness is an ineradicable part 
of the German. Those who hold this 
view can have no answer, save the ex- 
termination of the German people. The 
problem is sociological. Given proper 
control, wise education in which telling 
the truth is the basic factor, the in- 
creasing use of the Germans who fought 
Naziism, there is good reason to believe 
that a new generation of Germans may 
be reared fit to live in the family of na- 
tions. The utter failure of the Nazi 
principle of leadership is clearly seen. 
The creative mind in opposition was de- 
stroyed where found. The masses be- 
came docile. Dictators cannot provide 
for successors. Thus when Germany 
was beaten, the masses were without 
leadership, stunned and milling around 
like cattle. American occupying forces 
must not make the fatal mistake of 
dealing with Nazis. The Nazi cannot 
be trusted. We must discover and use 
the anti-Nazi and keep the control 





DID YOU KNOW 


—that with approximately 30,000 
officers and teachers of Southern 
Presbyterian Sunday schools, 4,446 
certificates in leadership training 
classes were earned last year, or one 
credit to every 6.7 teachers 
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and the practices that flowed from it.” 


Methodists Call Day to 
Lead New Evangelism Department 

Nashville, Tenn. (RNS)—Creation of 
a new department of the board of evan- 
gelism of the Methodist Church, to be 
known as the New Life Movement, was 
announced here. Its director will be 
Albert E. Day, pastor of the First Metho- 
dist church at Pasadena, Calif. 

Dr. Day will conduct a series of 
nation-wide preaching missions to “lead 
church members and the unchurched 
alike into the realization of the abun- 
dant life.” He will also edit a New 
Life Magazine, assisted by Thomas F. 
Chilcote, Jr., former news editor of the 
Christian Advocate, nationa) Methodist 
weekly. 


Federal Council Urges Speedy 
Ratification of World Charter 


New York (RNS).—The charter of 
the United Nations signed at San Fran- 
cisco ‘“‘marks a genuine advance’ to- 
ward the realization that ‘‘nations can 
better serve God’s purpose for the 
world as they are brought into organic 
relationships with one another for the 
common weal,” the executive commit- 
tee of the Federal Council of Churches 
asserted here. 

In a statement adopted on recom- 
mendation of its Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace, the committee de- 
clared it ‘‘the clear duty of our govern- 
ment promptly to ratify the charter and 
thus to assure cooperation by the 
United States in the task of making the 
organization an effective agency for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

It expressed the belief that ‘“‘a heavy 
responsibility rests upon Christians to 
help create an invincible determina- 
tion to use fully the procedures pro- 
vided by the charter,’’ and added that 
“the peoples and governments need to 
commit themselves to the long and dif- 
ficult task of attaining the moral goals 
set forth in the charter.”’ 

Stating that “the will to cooperate 
requires a new international morality,” 
and that ‘‘the building of a better world 
order under God’s providence requires 
better men and women,”’ the committee 
stressed that “to establish.a strong core 
of world-minded Christians at the cen- 
ter of the international life is the in- 
escapable duty of the ecumenical 
church.” 

“To this end’”’ it said, ‘‘we need to in- 
tensify our efforts for Christian recon- 
struction and missions. We must in- 
crease our educational programs for 
training Christian citizens in their ob- 
ligations in an interdependent world. 
We ought to help build the World Coun- 
cil of Churches into the living expres- 
sion of God’s will for the Christian 
community. Let Christian fellowship 
pioneer in international understanding 
and reconciliation, so that all of the 
family of nations may work together in 
harmony!” 
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Life’s Deepest Question 


By JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR. 


“He saith unto them, But who say ye that I am? And 
Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” (A. R. V.) Matthew 16:15. 


HE EARLY PERIOD of Jesus’ popularity is at an end. 
The propaganda of the scribes has poisoned the peo- 
ple against him, and his failure to lead a revolution 

against Rome plus his refusal to become a king who would 
provide bread by miracle, has disappointed their hopes. 
The turning of the popular tide away from him is the 
signal for Jesus to turn to his own chosen men and pre- 
pare them for his coming death at Jerusalem. 

The need of seclusion for this intensive instruction, 
coupled with the fact that Herod has put John in prison 
and is looking for Jesus, leads our Lord to withdraw from 
Galilee to the remote country in the north where the springs 
of the Jordan take their rise near the base of Mount Her- 
mon. There at Caesarea Philippi, away from the hurry 
and the worry of the world, Jesus puts to his men the most 
momentous question of their lives: ‘‘Whom say ye that 
{ am?” 


A Must Question 


As we seek to make our way into an understanding of 
this question for ourselves, let us note first of all the mandi- 
toriness of it. For example, one day an Englishman named 
F. W. H. Myers was standing with a group of friends in 
front of the Sphinx in Egypt. One of the group spoke up 
and said to him, “If you could put one question to the 
Sphinx and be sure of an answer, what would it be?’”’ And 
Dr. Myers answered, “This would be my question: Is the 
universe friendly?”’ 

In the light of Jesus’ claim to have come from God, 
the two questions are close akin. ‘‘Whom say ye that I 
am?” means, “Believe you or not, that when I speak I 
speak for God, and what I say can be taken as coming 
from the heart of things?’’ And that, I say, is a must 
question, because life is constantly bringing to us the 
place where we must make up our minds what we be- 
lieve about the nature of things. 

The other day I was talking with a wife whose hus- 
band is a sick man. He has been sick for some time 
and his illness is one which the doctors do not yet fully 
understand. On several occasions he thought he had re- 
covered and so took up his work again, but each time 
there has been a relapse. There has been a series of 
disappointments and now he is in the hospital again. His 
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wife said: “I’ve still got my faith but I don’t know how 
long it will last.’”” Then I said, “If faith means that you 
believe that God is your friend, that the forces of the uni- 
verse, instead of being hostile or indifferent, are on your 
side, that some day soon the doctors might turn a corner 
and discover a remedy which wants to be discovered, then 
that faith will help you to hold on, will it not?’”’ And she 
said, ‘Yes, it would.” 

This, you see, is a must question, because all of us are 
constantly finding ourselves in places where we are up 
against it and are forced to make up our minds as to 
what we believe about the nature of things. 


The Meaning of Peter’s Answer 


Let us go on, in the second place, and note the meaning 
of the answer which Peter made to this mandatory ques- 
tion. Simon Peter—bless his heart—impulsive man that 
he was, was always opening his mouth and putting his 
foot into it. He made an awful blunder in less than five 
minutes’ time from the moment we are now discussing. 
But for once his impulsiveness made him immortal. For 
when Jesus questioned, ‘‘Whom say ye that I am?” while 
the other men were wondering what to say, this same 
Simon Peter became the first human being to put the crown 
of deity by faith upon the head of Christ. ‘Thou art the 
Messiah,” he said, ‘‘the Son of the living God.” It was the 
answer Jesus was waiting for for lo these many months; 
and it is worth our while to dig down into its meaning. 

It means two things. In the first place, it means that 
the man who has this faith believes that God is like Christ. 
It means that the universe is friendly. It means that there 
is a Heart at the heart of things, and this Heart has your 
best interests at heart. It means that we are not fighting 
a lone fight in this world, but that there is One at the 
head of things who is on our side and at our side. It means 
that when you haven’t heard from your boy for some 
weeks and are tempted to become worried and anxious, 
you are entitled to believe that no news is good news, be- 
cause the nature of things is loaded on your behalf. It 
means when your son is reported missing in action you 
are justified in believing the best, because there is a God 
in heaven who wants you to have your son back as much 
as you wish yourself to have him back. It means when 
you are tempted to give way to despair because you think 
life is all against you, you can take your Bible and read 
the Gospels and when you see Jesus going about helping 
people, you can close your eyes and say, ‘‘My God is just 
like that.’’ ‘‘Thou art the Messiah, the Son of the living 
God.”” As the Son of God, Jesus bears the nature of God; 
and so this confession of Peter points to the Christ-like- 
ness of God. 

On a day when death had darkened the home of Thomas 
Carlyle and his heart was sore, someone read to him the 
great words, “‘Let not your heart be troubled. In my 
father’s house are many mansions.” ‘Aye,’ broke out the 
bereaved man, “if you were God you had a right to say 
that; but if you were only a man, what do you know any 
more than the rest of us?” 

“If you were God!’ You see, what you believe about 
this question is not some vague, remote, impractical thing. 
The pressure of life is constantly bringing it down to the 
point where all of hope, and peace of mind and comfort 
is bound up with it. “If you were God.” Well, Peter 
took the step of faith which wiped out that “if.’’ Thou 
art the Messiah, the Son of the living God! And when a 
man steps over that line with Peter he finds himself planted 
firmly in the conviction of the Christ-likeness of God. 
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The God-likeness of Christ 


Bu@ the second half of the meaning of this answer is 
just as important as the first. If it means, for one thing, 
the Christ-likeness of God, it means furthermore, the God- 
likeness of Christ. And that is something different. The 
Christ-likeness of God means that when you look at Christ 
you are looking at God; it means that you are looking right 
into the heart of the nature of things; it means that you 
have a faith which gives an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion the man put to the Sphinx. 

But the God-likeness of Christ means something more. 
It means that for once God has spoken in a life and so 
we have here God’s idea of what life should be like. It 
means that we have here a flesh and blood human being 
who bears the divine trade-mark. It means that for once 
there walked the stage of history, in full view of all suc- 
ceeding generations, a man who bore God’s imprimatur. 
It means that we now know, beyond the shade of a shadow 
of a doubt, what kind of life God approves; for here is 
God's last word, God’s guiding voice. Whereas the Christ- 
likeness of God provides a clue for faith about the nature 
of things, the God-likeness of Christ sets up a pattern for 
conduct, the only pattern that will conform to the nature 
of things. 

Now that means something to us as individuals. I take 
it that the fact that a book like The Robe can stand at 
the top of the best-seller lists for months indicates the deep 
longing which men feel for something which can guide 
them. The business of literature is to interpret life; here 
is a book which pictures THE life and so men read it and 
keep on reading it. They read it because they want to 
know what life is all about, what is its meaning, its pur- 
pose, its chief end. 

The catechism has an answer for us. Life’s chief end is 
to glorify God. To glorify means to “reflect the nature 


of,”” “to incarnate the character of.” But to say that 
life’s chief end is to glorify God is too vague. We need 
something more concrete. And so the God-likeness of 


Christ steps into the picture and says life’s chief end 
is to take your cue from this Man. And I set it down 
as a fact of hard-headed realism, that wherever I have 
seen men follow any other guidebook, straying off into 
dishonesty and infidelity and self-centeredness, they have 
got into trouble; but wherever I have seen men take their 
cue from this Man, they have found peace of mind and 
happiness of heart. 


Meaning for the World’s Peace 


And this truth can mean something to us, too, in the 
business of planning the peace of our world. At the very 
moment I was working on this sermon and wondering how 
I might develop this point, there came a letter from a 
friend. He underscored a statement from one of these 
inside-information news letters to the effect that ‘Stalin 
recognized the danger of the collapse of morals by sanc- 
tioning revival of the church in Russia,’ and then he wrote 
this profound comment: ‘Dear Preacher: No matter how 
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powerful these little earthly pygmies get they eventually 
come back to God. It is such a pity that they cannot learn 
by experience rather than each little Dictator having to try 
to get along without religion and after much bloodshed 
and the wrecking of his country he finds—like all the 
rest—he was a fool.’’ Life, both individually and in the 
large, is made to work God’s way. What we are saying 
is that God’s way is Christ’s way. And if we are not to 
have another war and send our boys out to fight again 
and be killed, then Christ must have a seat at the peace 
table and his word be heard in the councils of the powers. 

I remember reading a statement years ago which means 
more the more you think about it. ‘“Salvation,’’ said the 
sentence, “‘is seeing that the universe is good, and becoming 
a part of that goodness.”’ The Christ-likeness of God says 
plainly that the universe is good; and the God-likeness of 
Christ shows us clearly how we may become a part of 
that goodness. 

How He Gained It 


So much for the mustness of this question and the mean- 
ing of its answer. Note, in the third place, the method 
by which Peter reached his faith. 

He came to it gradually by living in the company of 
Jesus. The conviction had not been there to begin with. 
When Jesus went to that fisherman and said, ‘Follow 
Me,’’ and when the man rose and followed, he did not fully 
realize who it was he was following. His only thought had 
been, ‘‘Here is the kind of leader I have been looking for, 
and I am going with him now.”’ It was a very elementary 
faith; but it was enough for a beginning. And Jesus never 
asked for any more than that. 

The point is, you can begin with Jesus anywhere, just 
where you are. You need not know letter-perfect the an- 
swers to the catechism, or believe them all. If you like 
the looks of this Man, and feel you would like to go his 
way, that is all you need. That is all Simon Peter had. 
And gradually, as you keep in the company of this Man, 
walking up and down the pages of this Book with him, 
and inviting him to walk up and down the days of your 
experience with you, you will come by and by to see that 
this Man is more than a Man. He is the Messiah, the Son 
of the living God! 

O man or woman, hungry for some clue to the mystery 
of life and for some cue for the manner of life, let me 
point you to this Christ. You may think Peter’s faith only 
a dream. No matter. He does not hold that against 
you. Only: Do you wish it true? Does it have your vote 
to be so if it can? Like you the looks of this Man, and 
will you, beginning right where you are, go along with 
him? 

I could wish that some man or woman, hitherto unable 
to go all the way of the Christian faith, might make a 
beginning. And I can promise you that as you follow this 
Fisherman and find his answer to life’s deepest question, 
you will have got your hands on life’s deepest peace. 

Will you? You've nothing to lose—and all the world 
of joy to gain. 


Three Teachers 
By W. 0. SHEWMAKER* 


EY WERE ALL members of the same faculty at the 
same time. The institution is a celebrated one, and 
they were all really distinguished men, students com- 
ing to them from beyond the Atlantic, as well as from all 
parts of North America. Each man was a scholar of high 
standing in his special field. They were also of great abil- 
ity. They were hard-working, serious men, devoted to 
the task of preparing men for the gospel ministry, to them 
certainly a holy calling. It was not surprising that they 





*Professor emeritus, Southwestern in Memphis. 


each had the greatest respect of the students. They were, 
of course, different; not only in their respective fields of 
scholarship, but also in thir tastes and dispositions. But 
the difference that we students noticed (or rather, felt) 
most was in the attitudes towards teaching displayed in 
their class rooms. These attitudes seem worth special 
remark. 


First, there was the very distinguished Old Testament 
scholar and Hebraist, eldest of the three and most widely 
known—though he was not old and they were each of more 
than national reputation. He was a man of solemn de- 
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meanor and unsmiling countenance, who impressed the 
students as having absolutely no sense of humor and as 
wholly intolerant of any sort of lightness in thought, 
speech or behaviour. But their respect for him actually 
amounted to reverence. In the classroom he gave the im- 
pression of sincere regret, even sorrow, concerning the 
probable fate of scholars who seriously disagreed with him 
on important theological questions. He felt that they were 
really ‘sons of Belial’ to be wholly avoided and utterly 
repudiated by the orthodox and elect. However elaborate 
the discussion of any disputed matter the students knew 
entirely in advance just what his conclusion would be. 
And this never once clouded to the slightest extent their 
confidence either in his scholarship or his sincerity. 

A second distinguished scholar though in a different field 
from that in which the other was famous, was the master 
of close reasoning and of lucid statement. He was per- 
fectly willing to accord to the men who held positions on 
theological questions in opposition to his own, sincerity and 
honesty. He even appeared willing to admit that their sal- 
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Teaching the 


HE BIBLE CHALLENGES us many times to paradoxi- 
cal accomplishments. We are to know the unknow- 
able (Eph. 3:19) and to do the impossible (Phil. 

4:13). Not least among these accomplishments is that 
of teaching the unteachable. Yes, even those who do not 
want to learn. This is the glorious task 
of those who have accepted the chal- 
lenge of their church and have become 
Sunday school teachers. They have 
heard the call of the Master saying to- 
day, as he said then, ‘‘Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all.”” In this all-inclusive 
group are the wise and the foolish, the 
intellectual and the stupid, the bond 
and the free, the teachable and the un- 
teachable. 

The Sunday school teacher has no en- 
trance examination for those who come into her elass. 
All must be taken. It is a privilege to take all. That is 
what a Sunday school teacher is expected to do. And hav- 
ing been accepted, they are supposed to remain in the 
class. We do not expect a certain percent fatalities in this 
freshman class. Those who haven’t the ability or the desire 
to learn are not sent home. It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to teach them. Dr. Henry McLaughlin tells of the teacher 
who drove John Dillinger from her class because he was 
a disturbing element. He was told to leave and never 
come back. He did leave, and he became Public Enemy 
Number One. Worthy Sunday school teachers do not send 
any away. They are no more afraid of sin than a doctor 
is of disease. They have the only cure for sin. The cure 
lies in the truth they teach. It is the truth that makes men 
free. 

Worthy teachers accept no excuses for failure. If there 
seems to be failure, it does one (or all) of three things 
to worthy teachers. It drives them to their knees, deeper 
into God’s message, or closer to the pupil. 

On their knees they ask God to search their hearts. They 
are to be channels through which his Spirit is to flow 
“But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth 
from the Father, he shall testify of me.’’ God’s Spirit of 
truth has touched the untouchable. That is what opened 
India to the gospel. The gospel was first preached anid 
taught to the lowest castes. They were unteachable and 
untouchable, but the Spirit of truth, working through his 
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vation might be plausibly inferred from the perfectly or- 
thodox formula whereby all mental incompetents are in- 
cluded in the operation of saving grace. 

The third man of this group, as thoroughly informed as 
either of the others, was accustomed to call attention to 
the writers who disagreed with him. He told his students 
that these men were extremely able, industrious and en- 
tirely sincere and urged that their views be carefully con- 
sidered. In dealing with controversial questions in his 
classes ,he would, ‘“‘for the sake of argument,” grant this 
and that to his opponents, until it seemed that he had 
actually conceded the whole case. But just as the student 
would be ready to conclude that the professor had sur- 
rendered, he would turn on his opponents with his re- 
serves, so to speak, and completely justify his position. 

Of these three able men, each of whom was entitled to 
speak with authority, which do you suppose was the one 
the students “with their 
shut’? 


were willing to follow 


eyes 


Unteachable 


teachers, taught and touched for his glory. 

Seeming failure causes worthy teachers to delve deeper 
into the message they teach. They hear anew its great 
truths. ‘‘All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all.” ‘‘Behold, I stand at the 
door, and knock: if any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him and 
he with me.” ‘‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.” TheseXmessages give strength, 
courage, and hope to teachers. If they have not reached 
their pupils, it is because, as yet, they have not been able 
to present the living, risen Christ in all his winsomeness, 
that he may draw them to himself. 

Seeming failure causes earnest teachers to get closer 
to the pupils they teach. The Master Teacher loved peo- 
ple. He studied them to find the proper approach to their 
lives. Miserable outcasts were a challenge to him. There 
were no incurables on his list. In this respect, educational 
method has just caught up to the method used by Jesus. 
Sunday school teachers are true followers of modern edu- 
cational methods. Modern education places the emphasis 
upon the pupil and the responsibility upon the teacher. 

Sunday school teachers, blessed of God’s Spirit, knowing 
God’s Word, and loving their pupils, are expected to teach 
all, even the unteachable! 


Ouine. 4 crrafesn 
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O God of Earth and Altar 


O God of earth and altar, 
Bow down and hear our cry; 
Our earthly rulers falter, 
Our people drift and die; 
The walls of gold entomb us, 
The swords of scorn divide. 
Take not thy thunder from us, 
But take away our pride. 


— G. K. Chesterton. 
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EDITORIAL 


The South, the Christian and Labor 


Enthusiastic editorial comments have 
acclaimed the recent decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission af- 
fecting the national freight rate struc- 
ture. Most commentators predict un- 
precedented industrial development in 
the southern states during the coming 
years. To some extent this would have 
been true regardless of the transporta- 
tion ruling. A new day is ahead for the 
South—more industries, more _ trade, 
more wealth—but also more problems. 
For the industrialization of the South 
will accentuate the tension between 
capital and labor, and it will have sig- 
nificant repercussions in regard to race 
(consider, for example, the feeling 
aroused over the continuance of the 
Fair Employment Practices Commit- 
tee). 

It is largely a matter of geography 
that our area has not come to grips 
with the labor movement as have other 
sections, and because we have seen it 
afar off, we have not understood it as 
otherwise we might have done. Added 
to this, our church, being a ‘‘class 
church,” has attracted large numbers 
who represent management and whose 
dealings have been somewhat naturally 
colored by their own responsibilities. 





Ministers, serving these churches and 
working far more with non-laboring 
people than with actual workers, with- 
out realizing it, have taken on the atti- 
tudes of their officers and their congre- 
gations. And now, as we try to get our 
bearings, we find ourselves apart from 
the working people—the masses—and, 
what is worse, without a real under- 
standing of the movement to which 
they are giving deepest allegiance. 


Is the Soutn ready to face the situ- 
ation which its industrialization will 
bring? Is the church ready? Is it pre- 
pared to face these problems in the 
spirit of Christ? Is there a Christian 
solution? Do Christian men have any- 
thing to say—as Christians? Or do 
we speak only on ecclesiastical matters, 
and on matters of personal morality, 
and remain silent where men’s liveli- 
hood, and where the health and well- 
being of their families are at stake? 
Can we do anything? Or, to re- 
phrase it by another emphasis: Can we 
DO anything? Can we do ANYTHING? 


Already we are beginning to wonder 
if the great gulf which separates us 
from the masses of working people can 
be bridged in successful evangelistic 
effort. There are not a few who say 
it cannot be crossed until we demon- 
strate more thoroughly that we want it 
accomplished—that we really want 
“these people’’—that we are concerned 
not only with their souls, but also with 
their homes, their jobs, their opportunt- 
ties in life. 


Our Assembly’s social and moral wel- 
fare committee has a responsibility, but 
still no authority, no finances, no em- 
ployed leadership to do something in 
this field. Is there any way in which 
some deep-rooted, clear-eyed thinking 
can be set under way in the church? 
Can we lay hands upon men of manage- 
ment and of labor within the church, as 
the Presbyterians, USA, did, and bring 
them together with skilled leaders rep- 
resenting other areas within the church, 
to formulate patterns of Christian re- 
lationships between management, labor, 
and the public? That might not be 
much, but it would be something. It 
would help a good many of us to cor- 
rect our thinking and to re-examine 
some of our attitudes—a necessary first 
step for multitudes. 


We have the confidence to believe, 
further, that if such a project as this 
serious study were undertaken, it would 
have a wholesome effect upon the South. 
We tell ourselves, and when we want 
to boast we tell others, that we have a 
bit more than our share of the leading 
citizenry of the South; we have men 
who mold public opinion and who lead 
vast enterprises. If we do something 
for some of these, we shall have done 
much. 





But even if we cannot do this, as in- 
dividuals, we can do two things: (1) 
We can get some genuine information 
about the labor movement—not what 
others say about it—but what it really 
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is; and (2) We can pray earnestly to 
have the mind of Christ in this part 
of our daily relationships and _ ex- 
periences. It is just as futile for us 
to expect an era of peace and indus- 
trial prosperity in the South without a 
Christianizing of the attitudes of men 
and women in this relationship as to 
expect the establishment of international 
order and an enduring peace while atti- 
tudes of injustice, distrust and suspicion 
exist between the nations. 

But with minds opened to a full dis- 
covery of the will of Christ and with 
hearts committed to that will, we shall 
not be afraid of what may come. 


Good Student Leadership 


When Harry G. Goodykoontz, now of 
Denton, Texas, comes to Louisville in 
September to assume the direction of 
the denomination’s student work, he 
will find a good inheritance. Since he 
has been so closely identified with the 
work all these years, he knows about 
it already. Last year he was president 
of the student workers’ group and for 
a long while he has been a college pas- 
tor. 

In choosing Dr. Goodykoontz for this 
work the committee has displayed the 
same high judgment which it exercised 
in choosing Joseph M. Garrison back 
in 1941 when he was called from his 
great work on and off the campus of 
the University of Missouri. Dr. Gar- 
rison’s work has been that of a pio- 
neer. He brought fine leadership and 
vision to the church’s work with stu- 
dents. He drew these workers together 
in a magnificent way and enabled them 
to share their experiences and their re- 
sources and to plan a total approach 
to the thousands of students on church 
and state school and college campuses. 
In September he becomes a_ pastor 
again, in Greensboro, N. C. 

Much of the future of the church is 
involved at this point—where the 
church reaches, or fails to reach, each 
student generation. We can be deeply 
grateful for the high quality of leader- 
ship which, in general, prevails in these 
student situations; and we can be proud 
of the able men who direct the total 
enterprise. All thanks to Joe Garri- 
son; best wishes to Harry Goody- 
koontz! 





“Will You Wish It True?’’ 


Robert Browning in “Bishop Blou- 
gram’s Apology” has the old bishop ask 
Mr. Gigadibs, the skeptic, these ques- 
tions: 


‘What think ye of Christ, frierd? when 
all’s done and said, 

Like you this Christianity or not? 

It may be false, but will you wish it 
true? 

Has it your vote to be so if it can?” 


In such an age, facing the problems 
arising from war and reconstruction, 
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facing a discredited philosophical ma- 
terialism, but a very live, practical ma- 
terialism, facing a Roman Catholicism 
seeking by every means to regain tem- 
poral power, what is more needed than 
a revitalized church? 

We of the Protestant churches have 
so much more that unites us than we 
have that divides us. Our weakness is 
that our independence overshadows our 
sense of interdependence. How can we 
ever expect the framework drawn up 
in San Francisco to function if Chris- 
tian people, Protestant people, cannot 
make a common front on the things we 
have in common? 

This is Protestantism’s great oppor- 
tunity, and by the same token its great 
responsibility. Out of the ruins of 
Europe will arise a new church, a 
chastened church, a church looking to 
the future. The days ahead are leading 
us toward the ecumenical church. 

Expressions of this sense of oneness 
and dependence include the World 
Council of Churches, the Protestant 
Federation in France, the British Coun- 
cil of Churches, the Canadian Council 
of Churches, the Federal Council of 
Churches. Movements toward organic 
union of churches of the same faith 
and order are coming to the fore, as 
the union of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, and the Presbyterian Church, US. 

We would paraphrase the foregoing 
quotation thus: 


“Friend, when all’s done and said, 

Like you this united Christianity or not? 

It may make mistakes, but will you 
wish it true? 

Has it your vote to be so if it can?” 


JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 


Sympathy Is Not Enough 


It was my privilege not long ago to 
spend a night with my parents who live 
in Mecklenburg County, N. C., five miles 
south of Charlotte. The next morning 
a little matter of business took me to a 
nearby country store, where, in addition 
to the storekeeper, I found Mr. Neal 
Craig, a well-known farmer and highly 
respected citizen in that section, whom 
I have known from boyhood days. 

Mr. Craig was at the store on this 
particular day for the purpose of regis- 
tering citizens of the community who 
wished to qualify to vote on a proposi- 
tion to increase the salaries of the 
county teachers a proposition 
which, if approved, would entail, of 
course, the raising of the tax rate. 
Having always felt that the majority of 
rural teachers are woefully underpaid, 
I was interested in asking Mr. Craig 
what people said as they came to regis- 
ter and whether the general sentiment 
was for or against raising the salaries 
of the teachers. I shall never forget 
his reply. ‘Well, as best I can gather,” 
he said, “almost everybody is in sym- 
pathy with it, but hardly anyone is in 
favor of it!”’ 

What a vivid way to express it, and 
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how true! I was reminded instantly, 
as I told Mr. Craig, that I have quite 
a few church members just like that. 
They are in sympathy with the church, 
to be sure. They want it in the com- 
munity, they wish it well, they hope 
it will prosper—but not to the extent of 
giving very much Of their time, money, 
or prayers, to make it a going concern! 
In sympathy with it, but not in favor 
of it! 


members belong to this class. Some 
gladly give so much more than a vote 
of approval! By their gifts and words 
and deeds, by the lives they live on the 
other six days of the week, as well as 
by their presence in the sanctuary on 
Stnday, they show they are in favor 
of the church, as well as in sympathy 
with it. By such the church lives and 
moves and has its being, for such I 
plead as I close this article. 








But, fortunately, not all church J. CALVIN REID. 
LOVE CAN TAKE IT 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
“But I say unto you, love your who had suffered personally in such a 


enemies.’’ Matthew 5:44. 

OST CHRISTIANS hardly know 
M how to take Jesus seriously here. 
In the first place, they do not 
know any practical way of loving their 
enemies, and in the second place, it 
seldom occurs to 
any of them to try 
to find some way of 
doing so. Listen 
in at any Rotary 
luncheon, where 
most of the men are 
also members of 
some local congre- 
gation or other; 
listen in at any 
woman’s club, even 
at a woman’s auxiliary circle, and see 
what they think ought to be done with 
Japan. You may have to listen a long 
time before you hear any proposal which 
even faintly suggests that the pro- 
poser has heard of Jesus’ way of deal- 
ing with enemies. Vengeance seems 
to be the keynote, and any one who 
suggests otherwise is regarded with deep 
suspicion. Jesus does not seem able 
to get his word in edgewise. 

Coming from such an atmosphere of 
steaming resentment (which means 
coming from almost anywhere in these 
United States), it is like a cold shower, 
refreshing almost to the point of shock, 
to hear a man _ speaking with the 
genuine accent of Christ. 


Dr. Foreman 


T THE recent General Assembly one 
A of the high hours was the address 
by our Jack Vinson, home from 
three years in a Japanese prison. This 
writer had heard within the month a 
program given by the raiders who set 
Americans free from that same or a 
similar prison camp. The intent of the 
raiders’ talk was apparently to arouse 
the spirit of resentment and revenge; 
and their audience (ordinarily a kind- 
hearted one) cheered heartily every 
yellow enemy biting the dust, cheered 
most loudly at a verbal picture of Japs 
piled up like cordwood by our trusty 
riflemen. 
But here was a report from a man 


camp for three years. If any man has 
cause for hating yellow men, Jack Vin- 
son yet more. He had been a volun- 
teer missionary to China in the first 
place, but he did not volunteer under 
any roseate illusions about the Chinese, 
for his own father had been brutally 
murdered by a Chinese bandit only a 
few years ago. Then on his way out to 
China he reached the Philippines just 
in time for Pearl Harbor, and was 
promptly interned by the Japanese. His 
years behind the fence were no more 
pleasant for him than for any other 
internee. He had enough time for dis- 
illusionment, plenty of encouragement 
to cynicism, more than enough incite- 
ment to revenge. But he came out 
as he went in—a Christian. His whole 
talk at Montreat breathed not one word 
of threatening and slaughter. There 
was no suggestion of hatred, not even 
of bitterness. And he made it clear 
that he intends to return to the East 
as soon as it is possible. 





HAT PASSES for Christian love is 

sometimes only a form of words, 

or a vague feeling of goodwill 
soon dulled by slight disappointment, 
easily broken by any personal injury, 
and vanishing utterly in the storm of 
war. True, Christian love can persist 
through every effort made to destroy 
it. True, in some circumstances actual 
expression of love may be impossible, 
as it was not possible for Jack Vin- 
son in prison to act toward his cap- 
tors as he could have acted had they 
all been free; but love can always rest 
in the heart. If this were a unique 
thing it would have less significance, but 
this young man and his wife are in a 
long succession of saints, prophets and 
martyrs, who although oppressed and 
afflicted opened not their mouths in an- 
ger. It is only such missionaries who 
are likely to be very effective for Christ 
among our present enemies after the 
war, for they have demonstrated of love 
on the highest level what was said long 
ago of love between man and woman: 


Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can floods drown it. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Stuart Currie Announced As Winner 
Of Graduate Study Scholarship 

Stuart Dickson Currie, recent grad 
uate of Austin Theological Seminary, 
now pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of Haskell, Texas, has been selected by 
the faculty of the seminary as recipient 
of the graduate study scholarship for 
the year, according to an announcement 
by Acting President Robert F. Gribble. 
The award, it was said, is bestowed each 
year upon the outstanding graduate of 
the theological school. 

The son of the seminary’s late Presi- 
dent Thomas W. Currie and Mrs. Cur- 
rie, Mr. Currie is a graduate of the 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., and 
of the University of Texas. During his 
seminary career he served as pastor of 
the Elgin, Texas, church. Last month 
at his ordination service at Haskell, his 
two brothers, Thomas W. Currie, Jr., 
Fort Worth, and David M. Currie, Free- 











Mitchell College 


Statesville, North Carolina 


An Accredited Junior College—Stand- 
ard college course. One- or two-year 
-emmercial course. Piano, voice, or- 
gan, art. For catalog, write to 

MISS FRANCES STRIBLING, 
President 








MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


Staunton, Virginia 


A SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN IN- 
STITUTION WITH A NATIONAL 
PATRONAGE. A standard accredited 
four-year college for women, offering 
the A. B. degree. Now in 103rd con- 
tinuous year. 

Students of high academic standard 
should write for information concern- 
ing competitive scholarships. 

Write for catalogue. 

L. WILSON JARMAN, President 

Box P, Staunton, Virginia 











PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Well-rounded Christian character. 
Personal attention. Thorough in- 
struction. Supervision of dormitory 
life. Athletics. Student activities. 


Accredited. Two years of college 
work. Preparatory department, 
Write for catalog. 


Second Term 
Summer School, July 23 
LOUIS C. LaMOTTE, President 
Box B-7, Maxton, North Carolina. 
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DAVID L. STITT 
St. Louis to Princeton to Austin 


port, Texas, participated in the cere- 
mony. 

When world conditions permit, Mr. 
Currie expects to engage in graduate 
study at the University of Edinburgh in 


Scotland, | j 





RICHMOND’S PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGIATE 
AT STUART CIRCLE 
Nursery through College Preparatory 
Playground activities in afternoon. 
Summer Office Hours: 9-12 
Telephone 4-S811 
CATHARINE M. STAUFFER, B. A., 
M. A.. Headmistress 














Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High Scheol Education. 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 








In the Beautiful Alleghenies— 


e 
Greenbrier College 
Founded 1812 
@ Two years college and two years 
college preparatory for girls. 

@ An excellent faculty. 

Varied curriculum. 

A community of refinement and cul- 

ture. 

@ Unusual] social ard recreational ad- 
vantages. 
Tentative Reservations for 1946 

Accepted 
FRENCH W. THOMPSON, President 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 

















1849.-AUSTIN 


catalog.ue 


September 18. 





Write for the new catalogue, now ready! 


COLLEGE--1945 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
“The purpose of Austin College is Christian Education.” 


From the 


Plan to enroll in fall term, 


J. B. MOORMAN, Dean 
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STUART D. CURRIE 
Scotland, when conditions permit 


New Austin Seminary President 
To Spend Summer at Princeton 


Having recently resigned his pastor- 
ate at Westminster church, St. Louis, 
Dayid L. Stitt, newly elected president 
of Austin’s Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, will spend the summer study- 
ing at Princeton Seminary. According 
to the new chairman of the seminary’s 
board of trustees, B. O. Wood, San An- 
gelo, Texas, Dr. Stitt will assume his 
new responsibilities in August. 

Dr, Stitt was born in Fort Worth, 
Texas, in 1912. He holds degrees from 
Austin College and Austin Seminary. He 
has also studied at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity and at the University of Texas. 
Since 1939 he has been pastor of the 
St. Louis church. During his years in 
Missouri he was elected moderator of 
the synod and represented that area on 
various Assembly agencies. He was sec- 
retary of the committee on cooperation 
and union. Westminster College con- 
ferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
divinity. 

In accepting this new responsibility, 
Dr. Stitt becomes the seminary’s fourth 
president, following T. R. Sampson 
(1902-09); R. E. Vinson (1909-16); 
Thomas W. Currie (1916-43). Since 
1943 Professor Robert F. Gribble has 
served as acting president. 

Dr. Stitt’s wife is the former Miss 
Jane Dupuy, of Greensboro, N. C. 












EADOUARTERS 


or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 
Vestments - Hangings - Stoles 
Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL CHURCH GOODS SUPPLY CO. 
Division of 

NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO 

821-23 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA 7. PA 
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Pres. Edgar G. Gammon pres. Robt. J. McMullen Pres. J. R. Cunningham President Chas. E. Diehl 


Hampden-Sydney 





President F. L. McCluer 
Westminster College 





Pres. Hunter B. Blakely 
Queens College 





Pres. R. T. L. Liston 
King College 
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Pres. John D. Spragins 
Arkansas College 
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Centre College Davidson College Southwestern College 











An Imperative Call 


to all Presbyteries and Synods comes again from the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 


The 1945 General Assembly clearly recognized the fact that colleges 
today are facing increasing difficulties and that rightly to serve the 
choice youth of the Church and the present age they must have 
sufficient financial resources to provide libraries, laboratories, other 
equipment and trained, devoted and experienced men and women 
as teachers. 


Our colleges must meet the reasonable standards that prevail in 
the educational world or they cannot attract these youth. 


The Assembly says to Synods and Presbyteries: (1) This is the op- 
portune time for undergirding your work, including that of your 
educational institutions. (2) The Assembly urges each Synod, after 
consultation with its Presbyteries, to put on a campaign to provide 
for the reasonable needs within its b@inds. (3) The Assembly’s 
Stewardship Committee, the Stewardship Council and the Cummit- 
tee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief shall devise ways 
and means of placing the entire weight of the General Assembly 
behind these efforts of Synods and Presbyteries. (4) These cam- 
paigns shall be concluded not later than April 1, 1947. 


The Presidents of Our Colleges 


called by the church through Boards of Control-—selected by Pres- 
byteries and Synods—are true to the Word of God and the Stand- 
ards of our Church. They greatly need our sympathetic under- 
standing, our prayers and our financial support. When you hear 
criticism of these institutions examine carefully the source from 
which charges come and try to understand the purpose of those 
who seek to divert sttudents and gifts to institutions outside our 
Church. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Christian Higher Education 


Rev. Wade H. Boggs. D. D., Executive Secretary 
410 Urban Building. Louisville 2, Ky. 











Pres, L. Wilson Jarman 
Mary Baldwin College 


Pres. R. B. Purdum 
Davis & Elkins College 






Pres. W. B. Guerrant 
Austin College 


Pres. Marshall W. Brown 
Presbyterian College 





Pres. G. T. Gillespie 
Belhaven College 





Pres. Henry G. Bedinger 
Flora Macdonald 





> 


President J. R. McCain 
Agnes Scott College 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Christian Citizenship 
Units Planned in Ky. 


Kentucky News Letter 

Kentucky’s temperance forces have 
set as their goal, the organization of a 
“Christian Citizenship’’ unit in every 
county in the state. At the June meet- 
ing of the reorganization committee 
plans were made to begin moving to- 
ward that goal immediately. Each 
county unit, it was explained, will be- 
come the agency for temperance and 
moral citizenship. Bishop William T. 
Watkins urged the importance of an 
executive to guide the state-wide or- 
ganization, expressing the conviction 
that full financial arrangements for an 
effective agency should be arranged as 
soon as possible. 


Centre College President Stresses 
Great Opportunity for Youth 

Young people attending the Presby- 
terian synod’s conference heard Presi- 
dent Robert J. McMullen, of Centre Col- 


lege, former missionary to China, warn 
them against despising their own 
youth. Dr. McMullen reminded them of 
their great powers, warning: “Don’t de- 
spise your youth by failing to use it or 
by rushing through it. . . The world 
needs your powers. You have a chance 
to help as few in other generations have 
had.” Joe T. Sudduth, of Stanford, 
was conference director. This year’s 
enrollment reached a_ record-breaking 
303, with many young people turned 
away for lack of accommodations. 


Says Only 25 Per Cent of Nation’s High 
Schiool Students Reached by Churches 


Only 25 per cent of the students of 
American high schools are being reached 
by local churches, according to Helen 
Spaulding, associate director of young 
people’s work for the _ International 
Council of Religious Education. Miss 
Spaulding assisted leaders of the United 
Christian Youth Movement in a recent 
meeting in Lexington when a state 
youth council was organized. She urged 
upon these young people the importance 
of reaching other young people with 
Christian teaching by every possible 
means. The council’s first project is the 





Association. 
Long session opens September 18. 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 
High School and Junior College Departments accredited through Southern 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Reservations now being received. 
For literature and information, write 
THE REGISTRAR, Box U, Kerrville, Texas. 








T. Garnett Tabb 


Thos. W. Brockenbrough 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 


1101 Bast Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Stuart Ragland 


Phone 2-6546 








YES, IT I8 TRUE . 


Virginia Dairy Co. 





THERE’S MORE FOOD VALUE PER 
PENNY IN MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER FOOD! 


18123 W. Main........... Dial 5-2888 


“The Home of Better Milk" 














Visginie alone 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE soci Y 


SIGENGEO AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE ~ oe y 
Home Office \ / 
1300 W. Mein St., Richmond 20, Va. 


“VERGINIAS LEADING HOSPITALIZATION COMPANY” 


ACCIDENT and SURGICAL 
FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive 
obtainable, clear cut and free from technicalities. 


That's se Sa more than 130,000 have been sold in 
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exchanging of delegates at various sum- 
mer conferences in the state in order 
to promote fellowship and understand- 
ing. 


Stuart Robinson and Highland Join 
In Cooperative Undertakings 

The Stuart Robinson School at 
Blackey and Highland Institute at Guer- 
rant, both Assembly’s home missions 
schools, have engaged, during the past 
year, in certain cooperative undertak- 
ings. Both institutions are under the 
direction of Superintendent W. L. 
Cooper but some operations have been 
separated. Stuart Robinson now spe- 
cializes on dairying while Highland runs 
the poultry department; both partici- 
pate in the dividends from each. Courses 
in typing have been introduced, half the 
year at each school. Clothing depart- 
ments are operated by both schools. Old 
clothes sent in by friends are sold on 
specified days and the proceeds are used 
for improving the equipment, Sales days 
provide opportunities not only for the 
purchase of clothing, but for the ex- 
change of community information. Many 
in these hills have clothed their families 
by purchases made on these sales days. 
Stuart Robinson’s annual folk festival 
draws large crowds. Its folk team is 
considered as much a part of the school 
as any athletic team. 


Faith and Action Conference and 
Louisville Institute Planned 

Lexington will be host to the Faith 
and Action Conference, directed by the 
synod’s religious education committee 
July 23-24. The visiting leaders, who 
will come from two conferences in West 


Virginia include Armand L. Cur- 
rie John L. Fairly and Mary Gar- 
land Taylor, Richmond, Va.; Jack B. 
MeMichael, Vicksburg, Miss., and Mrs. 


R. F. Dunlap, Hinton, W. Va. Louisville 
Seminary’s pastor’s institute and con- 
ference July 30-August 4 will have eve- 
ning forums led by George A. Buttrick 
and Ernest Trice Thompson. Morning 
classes will be guided by four of the 
seminary’s professors—William A. Ben- 
field, Jr., Julian Price Love, Andrew K. 
Rule and Morton C. Hanna. 


Here and There 

The churches and the Western Teach- 
ers’ College of Bowling Green are join- 
ing in a series of summer vesper serv- 
ices at the college stadium. Hopkins- 
ville churches hold their union services 
in Virginia Park. “Victorious 
Living,’’ a radio program provided by 
the International Council of Religious 
Education, is being sponsored by the 
Bowling Green ministers’ association. 
Other cities are also planning to use 
the 39-week series. . - When Bowling 
Green’s First church, were Fred P. 
Turner is pastor, recently burned an $8,- 
000 note, it wiped out all indebtedness 
for what is believed to be the first time 
in the church’s 126 years’ history. 

W. B. SULLIVAN. 
Lexington, Ky. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


God’s Purpose for Abraham 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 15 


Genesis 11:26-12:20; 


Genesis describes ‘“‘The Beginning of 
God’s Covenant People,” the first eleven 
chapters explaining ‘“‘The Need of a 
Covenant People,” the remaining thirty- 
nine chapters telling us about the 
“Founders of the Covenant People.’’ 

The first section condenses the history 
of the world from the beginning down 
to the call of Abraham, a period of ap- 
proximately 200,000,000 years, man 
himself existing on the earth for about 
a million years. The writer of Genesis 
does not attempt to write a history of 
man during this long period. He refers 
briefly to the development of industry 
and art and science, but says nothing 
at all of the great civilization which de- 
veloped in the Euphrates Valley (about 
4,000 B. C.), or that which developed 
in the Valley of the Nile (about 5,500 
B. C.). He is more concerned about 
man’s spiritual development. He tells 
us how God made all things good, creat- 
ing man in his own image; how man 
fell from the estate wherein he was 
created by sinning against God; how 
sin grew in the human race until God 
determined to destroy mankind by a 
flood; how sin reappeared in the family 
of Noah and how sin spread again among 
mankind. The story comes to a climax 
in the building of the tower of Babel. 
The exact significance of the incident 
is uncertain, but we certainly see here 
an attempt to establish a world king- 
dom which is at enmity against God. 
The story of the confusion of tongues 
is not a scientific account of the begin- 
ning of the various languages but is a 
dramatic, pictorial, parabolic presenta- 
tion of the truth that man’s growing im- 
piety towards God brought confusion, 
misunderstanding, and discord into his 
human relations. 

So far as man’s relations to God is 
concerned, the most significant thing 
prior to the call of Abraham is not 
the story of man’s cultural development, 
or the rise of the earliest civilization, 
but the fact that sin grew in the hu- 
man race until man was alienated from 
God and estranged from his fellowman. 

* * 


The twelfth chapter of Genesis marks 
a turning point in the biblical narra- 
tive. From that point on we forget the 
human race and fix our attention on 
the chosen pecple. The majority of the 
human race, aJienated from God, go on 
their way, building their towers, speak- 
ing against heaven, calling their lands 
and cities by their own names, with the 
inward thought that they will continue 
forever. Meanwhile, the Bible tells us 
how God began to gather about him a 
chosen people, how he revealed himself 
to that people in ever fuller measure, 
until at last the revelation was complete 
in Jesus Christ, who came to save his 
people from their sins, and who after 
the resurrection said, “Go ye and make 
disciples of all the nations.” 

Professor Max Muller, in a _ well- 
known essay, has a remarkable passage 
on the great place which belongs to 
Abraham in the history, not of the Jews 


Printed Text 12:1-9 


alone, but of the human race. He says 
that faith in the one, living God, wher- 
ever it exists as a real religious force, 
not merely as a philosophical specula- 
tion, ‘‘may be traced back to one man, 
to him in whom ‘all the families of the 
earth shall be blessed.’”’ ‘‘We see in 
him,” he continues, “the lifespring of 
that faith which was to unite all the 
nations of the earth. We want to know 
more of that man than we do; but even 
with the little we know of him he stands 
before us as a figure second only to one 
in the whole history of the world.” 

“That is a remarkable estimate,” 
writes R. W. Dale; “I am not sure that 
it is an exaggeration. The Lord Jesus 
Christ stands apart and alone—in a 
supremacy which removes him from all 
comparison with even the greatest of 
mankind. But there is no other that 
can be placed by the side of Abraham, 
if we estimate his greatness by the im- 
mense and beneficial effect of his life 
and character on the condition of man- 
kind.”’ (Hastings: Greater Men and Wo- 
men of the Bible.) 


I. The Call of Abraham 


Abram and his family lived originally 
in Ur of the Chaldees. Ur at this time 
was the center of a great civilization 
which had grown up in the Mesopotam- 
ian Valley, rivaling that of the Nile. 
This civilization, which had developed 
for a thousand years, reached its height 
under the reign of Hammurabi, a con- 
temporary of Abraham, probably to be 
identified with Amraphel, mentioned in 
Genesis 14. 

While Babylon had replaced Ur as 
the capital of this early Sumerian Em- 
pire, the proximity of the latter to the 
Persian Gulf (which reached more than 
a hundred miles further inland than to- 
day) and its location on the Euphrates 
river made it an important commercial 
city. 


Numerous ships brought their goods 
to its docks, at the same time it stood 
on the end of the Arabian desert, 
and was therefore in close touch with 
the people of the west. It was in 
fact a meeting place of the civilized 
Babylonian and the less cultured 
Arab, the spot at which merchants 
and officials, agriculturists and no- 
mad herdsmen would have gathered 
together. Its foreign population must 
have been considerable. Just as in 
Egypt today the wealthier Bedouins 
settle down and become more or less 
peaceable townsmen and villagers, so 
in Ur the wealthier Bedouins of the 
desert would have had a tendency to 
do the same. Here, too, would have 
come merchants and traders from va- 
rious parts of the Semitic world. 
Among them were numbers of ‘“‘com- 


if 


mercial travelers’? who travelled on 
behalf of their Babylonian employers 
from one end of Western Arabia to 
the other, and about whom we hear 
a good deal in the cuneiform texts. 
(Hastings. ) 


Ur was a bustling commercial city, a 
city of age-old culture and refinement, 
but at the same time a wicked and idola- 


trous city. Abraham’s own family was 
not exempt. Thus in Joshua 24:2, 15 
we read: “Your fathers dwelt of old 


time beyond the River, even Terah, the 
father of Abraham, and the father of 
Nahor, and they served other gods.” 

For some reason not given us in the 
Rible, Terah left Ur and set out for the 
land of Canaan, a journey of nearly a 
thousand miles, following the usual de- 
tour to the north. It is usually as- 
sumed that Terah was moved to take 
this journey by the religious zeal of his 
son Abram. The basis for this assump- 
tion is the statement made by Stephen 
in Acts 7:2. But for some unexplained 
reason, the company halted in Haran, 
550 miles to the north of Ur, one of the 
principal towns of Northern Mesopo- 
tamia. It was the converging point of 
the commercial routes from Babylon in 
the south, Nineveh in the east, and Da- 
mascus to the west. It was a cultured 
city, like Ur, and like it devoted to the 
worship of the moon goddess. Prof. 
Robert W. Rogers has said that ‘‘per- 
haps no sacred city in the land ever 
held so tenaciously to its ancient be- 
lief. When Christianity overran Meso- 
potamia, this city remained the last cen- 
ter of paganism, and under the Moham- 
medan sway the sect of Sabaens here 
continued the worship of the moon.” 
Here Terah and all his family settled 
down, and here they all remained until 
after Terah’s death. Why was this the 
case? Was it because they could not 
bring themselves to make the final sac- 
rifice, to cut the last ties that bound 
them to the culture and comforts of 
Pabylon? Douglass in the Douglass- 
Snowden Sunday School Lessons says: 
“In like manner men often give half- 
way obedience to the command of God, 
They start out for the kingdom, but 
they linger in some comfortable 
Haran and die there.”” Abraham him- 
self did not finally determine to go on 
into the land where God would have him 
dwell until his father had passed away. 
“So God must often take things from 
us, to which we so lovingly cling, be- 
fore we are willing to do what long be- 
fore we knew was the will of God for 
us.” (Wilbur Smith.) 


Finally, God manifested himself to 
Abraham a second time, commanding 
him to leave his country, his kindred, 
and his father’s house. These are cumu- 
lative expressions which show the great- 
ness of the sacrifice commanded. He 
must leave behind him all that was fa- 
miliar and dear. His kindred worshipped 
a multitude of deities (31:30) and 
his faith in the one true God took him 
away from such associations. On the 





id 


other hand there was much to gain. He 
was convinced that God would give him 
(1) a land, which he would show him; 
(2) a seed sufficiently numerous to 
constitute a great nation; (3) a bless- 
ing which he and his seed would enjoy, 
and which ultimately they would com- 
municate to all the families of the earth. 

Abraham lived in the midst of a 
polytheistic and idolatrous civilization. 
But somehow there had come to him 
the assurance that back of the sun, the 
mooy and the stars that his people wor- 
shipped there was one universal God, 
and that if men worshipped this God, 
rather than the natural forces, the hu- 
man passions and appetites personified 
by idols, they would enjoy the blessings 
of God, and be themselves a blessing 
to others. 

As we read the story we cannot help 
wondering how it was that the one true 
God manifested himself unto Abraham, 
how it was that he spoke unto him? 
“One thing is certain,’ says James Has- 
tings, “the writer did not, any more 
than the Oriental of the present day, 
imagine that God spoke to the out- 
ward ear. ‘God has spoken to me’ is 
a common Arab phrase today when a 
man feels a deep impression on his 
soul.” It was, we feel sure, a spiritual 
revelation. No likeness was seen, no 
audible voice was heard, but Abraham, 
probably after years of questioning and 
meditation, became aware distinctly and 
certainly of the divine purpose. 

The Lord spoke to Abraham, to Pe- 
ter, Paul and John. Has he ceased to 
speak unto us? Herbert L. Willett says: 
“God is no more silent today than he 
was in the days when men were pic- 
tured as having direct converse with 
him; but most of us are so rushed with 
life that we are poor listeners and miss 
the messages that should reach our 
hearts.” Is this true? How does God 
speak to us? J. Parker says, ‘“‘We now 
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say that we have a notion, an impres- 
sion, a conviction, or a feeling; and, 
considering that our life is so shallow 
and cloudy, perhaps it is best to speak 
thus vaguely, but when we get right 
in soul we shall boldly say, ‘the Lord 
calls me, the Lord tells me, the Lord 
sends me.’ ”’ 


Il. The Response of Abram 


Abram was 75 years old at the time. 
His wife, ten years younger, was child- 
less, and it seemed impossible for him 
to found a family. For such a man, 
without children, without ambition for 
himself, or lust of conquest, with 
nothing to gain for himself by emi- 
grating, but everything to lose, the ven- 
ture seemed sheer folly. But for Abram 
faith meant obedience, responding to 
God’s will as it became known to him. 


The journey was a long and hard one, 
about 300 miles in length, westward 
and then southward along the Jordan. 
We are not told anything about the 
fatigue and perils of the way, simply 
“they went forth into the land of Ca- 
naan and into the land of Canaan they 
came.’’ Abram traveled on until he came 
to Shechem, the central spot in Pales- 
tine, unto the Oak of Moreh, which is 
more properly translated, the ‘‘oak of 
the oracle giver.’’ It was a sacred tree 
connected with the sanctuary at 
Shechem, the deity resident in the tree 
giving oracles to the inquisitor, A pro- 
per understanding of the phrase pre- 
pares us for the next statement, ‘And 
the Canaanite was then in the land.”’ 
The Canaanite was no paragon of vir- 
tue. ‘‘He was cruel and godless and 
centuries of evil practices had plunged 
him into every form of moral perversity 
and wickedness.” 

Instead of getting out of idolatry 
Abram had gotten into it worse than 
ever. Instead of finding a richer coun- 
try he had found a rocky strip of coast. 
He had left an old and splendid civili- 
zation for half-civilized tribes. Did it 
ever enter the old man’s heart that his 
faith was an illusion and delusion, and 
that he had been fooled and had made 
a blunder? Perhaps, for Abram was 
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only human. But if so, it was only for 
a moment, for there ‘Jehovah appeared 
unto Abram and said, ‘‘Unto thy seed 
will I give this land.” 

How did God appear to Abram? Says 
Miss Tarbell: ‘‘The expression means 
that God became to Abram a great real- 
ity. In Canaan it became clear to Abram 
that the Creator of heaven and earth 
and man was not only a great reality, 
but that he was with him and that 
wherever Abram went he would be un- 
der his protection and guidance.” If 
Abram was discouraged at the outlook 
of things in the new land, the renewed 
promise certainly encouraged him, for 
he immediately set about consecrating 
the land to the worship of Jehovah. He 
set up an altar that daily bore witness 
to the Canaanites of a better faith and a 
true God. He strengthened his own 
faith by imparting it to others. 

And yet there were times when 
Abram’s faith gave way. In Gen. 12: 
10-20 we read how hard times in Pales- 
tine led Abram to go down into Egypt, 
and how he finally returned to Canaan. 
M. K. W. Heicher in his suggestive 
‘Meditations for Days and Seasons” 
(published by Harpers) gives an imagi- 
nary conversation that took place after 
his return: 

“Abraham, what did you leave behind 
in the land of Canaan when you went 
down to live in Egypt?”’ 

“T left an altar.’’ 

“Who built it?” 

“T built it.” 

“Unto whom did you build it?’’ 

“Unto Jehovah my God.” 

“Was Jehovah the God of the Egyp- 
tians also?”’ 

“No, my God belongs to Canaan. 
They have other gods in Egypt.”’ 

“What did you experience in Egypt, 
Abraham?” 

“T experienced disappointment.” 

“Did you lose your flocks?” 

“No.” 

“Did you lose your money?”’ 

‘“‘No, I made money.”’ 

‘“‘How were you disappointed?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know—things weren’t 
the same in Egypt; I was never satis- 
fied there, always restless, just home- 
sick, I guess.’’ 

‘“‘What else did you experience?” 

“IT saw Egypt. That was a sight for 
a man from Canaan—magnificent tem- 
ples, splendid idols, exquisitely robed 
priests by the thousand, elaborate rit- 
ual—civilization: rich, complex, mar- 
velous!”’ 

“And you left it, Abraham?” 

“Left it, got tired of it. Too com- 
plex for me. I like simplicity. I want 
something for the soul of a man. At 
best Egypt is a flat country. Give me 
hills to climb.” 

“Any other experiences?”’ 

“Yes, I compromised my honor, my 
integrity. I had been a man of sincerity 
and truth, but in that environment. . 
to call it by the old name, I sinned.”’ 

“Disappointment, disillusionment, sin 
—then that was your Egyptian experi- 
ence?” 

“Te,” 

“Did you go alone to Egypt?” 

“No, I took the family with me.”’ 

“Did they enjoy it?” 

“T should say not; I compromised the 
character of my wife, . . We were all 
unhappy in Egypt.” 

“And so you came back from Egypt?’”’ 

"Tea." 

“And what did you find back here in 
Canaan?” 

“TI came back to the old altar I had 
built.’’ 

“You came back to God?” 

“Yes.” 

So Abraham died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen 
them afar off. (Heb. 11:13.) 
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High Hopes for Peace 


THE POSTWAR WORLD. The Mer- 
rick Lectures for 1944. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, Nashville and New York, 
1945. 207 pp. $2.00. 


This book is composed of the lectures 
given by thirteen different people for 
the Merrick Lectures at Ohio Wesleyan 
University in 1944. The theme is 
similar to that presented in this well 
known series in the two preceding years. 
The 1942 lectures were heard not only 
by the faculty and students but by the 
delegates to the famous Delaware Con- 
ference held in March of that year. As 
the title suggests, the note running 
through the present publication deals 
with the problems and possibilities in 
the world following the defeat of Ger- 
many and Japan. 

This, then, is a recent addition to 
the tremendous volume of writing and 
speaking about the postwar world. How- 
ever, it is a valuable addition. Space 
does not permit an enumeration of the 
thirteen contributors, but each is an 
authority in his field and deals forcibly 
and succinctly with his aspect of the 
matter in hand. When you finish read- 
ing you feel that you have gained 
needed information as well as having 
vexing problems clarified. 

The difficulties of making a just peace 
in the political and economic fields are 
ably outlined. The problems of the 
small states are clearly analyzed, while 
the whole subject of rehabilitation dis- 
cussed by Francis B. Sayre gives one 
some idea of the enormous issues in- 
volved. A very clear picture is painted 
of the problem in Germany, the treat- 
ment of a defeated Japan, China’s atti- 
tude toward the United States, and the 
place of Russia after the war. 

One is encouraged as he reads the 
projection of plans for an international 
organization. Since these lectures were 
given the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
has been held, and now the delegates 
at San Francisco have framed the United 
Nations Organization. This realization 
that our hopes are being implemented, 
if only in part, gives us a lift for the 
days that lie ahead. 

ROBERT W. MILES. 

Lexington, Ky. 





THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Stephen 
Daye, Inc., New York. Pp. 208. $1.75. 


Published by a company bearing the 
name of the first printer in Colonial 
America, this Book of Psalms is ar- 
ranged in blank verse from the King 
James Version of the Bible. A dis- 
tinct advantage of such an edition is 
found in the absence of versification, 
which often interrupts the flow and 
rhythm of thought. 
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Louisville, Ky. 
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PASTORAL WORK, A Source Book 
for Ministers. By Andrew W. Black- 
wood. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
252 pp. $2.00. 


The purpose of Dr. Blackwood’s latest 
book is to tell the “how” of pastoral 
work. The aim of the book is prac- 
tical. It eschews all armchair methods. 
“The method calls for the use of cases 
from life. The theories also have 
grown out of experience.” 

The first half of the book deals with 
the basic forms of pastoral work such 
as the minister’s spiritual equipment, 
the advisability of reading the Bible 
and offering prayer at time of call, the 
ministry to the sorrowing, and the 
keeping of records. The latter half 
treats such pastoral problems as the 
handling of moral problems, sex tan- 
gles, and the increasing of church at- 
tendance. 

Two factors especially commend the 
book: its practical character, which en- 
livens the discussion with actual cases 
that are partly drawn from Dr. Black- 
wood’s rich experience as a pastor, and 
the author’s thorough acquaintance with 
the literature in the field from the 
earliest times until the present. 

The volume is replete with fresh 
ideas, and the young as well as the 
older minister will be invigorated by it. 
It is not, however, a source book in the 
usual sense. 

JOHN H. LEITH. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


THINGS IMPORTANT. By Darwin 
Xavier Gass. W. A. Wilde & Co., Bos- 
ton. Pp. 164. $1.50. 


This is a most interesting as well as 
a helpful book. The author is a young 
minister of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church—Pastor of the historic 
Heidelberg Church in Pennsylvania. 

“Things important’’ as he has se- 
lected them are: The Cross, The Great 
Doctrines of Christianity, and The 
Lord’s Prayer. He shows the, im- 
portance of the Cross of Christ, from 
the Way of the Cross, and the words 
spoken by Christ while He was upon 
the Cross. In dealfthg with important 
doctrines of Christianity, I felt that his 
chapter on “The Church—Christ’s 
Body”? was the best. A fine study of 
the Lord’s Prayer is given. 

This author knows how to write great 
truths in a few words. All his chap- 
ters are short and fresh. Each page 
has some sermonic suggestion. Minis- 
ters and laymen would do well to pur- 
chase this delightful book. 


STEPHEN T. HARVIN. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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the first of which bears the title of 
the entire book, is unique and re- 
freshing in its presentation of the 
Christian faith. Here is inspira- 
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which is both practical and timely. 
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William M. Elliott, Jr. 


“The secret of these sermons lies 
in the fact that they get right 
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upon the various phases and ex- 
periences of life. They might be 
called sermons on applied Chris- 
tianity.”-—Walter L. Lingle. $1.50 
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of its appearance and its subject 
matter, written by one who knows 
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people, this helpful and clear out- 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Edwin R. Short, Springfield, Ky., has 
become the pastor of the Belcher and 
Dixie churches, Belcher, La. 

James B. Black from Red Springs, N. 
C., to 701 E. Walnut St., Goldsboro, N. 
C. 

R. W. Hardy, Greenville, Ky., has 
been installed as pastor of the Frank- 
lin, Ky., church (federated). 

Landers Childers, Henderson, Ky., will 
take up the work of his new pastorate 
at the Woodlawn Street church, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., about August 1. 


OALL 

Charles J. Woodbridge, First church, 
Salisbury, to the Independent church, 
Savannah, Ga. 


MARRIED 

Robert E. Cogswell, Memphis, Tenn., 
and Kathleen Wagoner, Shelby, N. C., 
June 12. They are making their home 
at 1210 Rennie Avenue, Richmond 22, 
Va. On June 26 Mr. Cogswell was or- 
dained as an evangelist by East Han- 
over Presbytery. 


CHAPLAINS 
Army Decorations 

Eugene L. Daniel, former Cairo, Ga., 
pastor, prisoner of the German army, 
has been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross, Allen ©, McSween, pas- 
tor at Forest City, N. C., before enter- 
ing the service, has received the award 
of the Legion of Merit. 








Ira H. Rawles, honorably discharged 
from the Navy in June, is now at Route 
6, Statesville, N. C., recuperating and 
awaiting a call to the active pastorate 
again. Mr. Rawles plans to attend the 
summer session at Union Seminary in 
Richmond in August. 

Robert ©, Pooley, Jr., Schoolfield, 
Va., has entered the army chaplaincy. 
His address is, Army Service Forces, 
ORP., N. Y. Port of Embarkation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Pooley has also 
entered the service and her address is, 
Lt. Fannie Rutledge Pooley, ANC, N- 
797866, Camp Lee, Va. 

S. Evans Brown from Williamsburg, 
Va., to U. S. Naval Trng. Center, NOB, 
Norfolk 11, Va. 

C. Logan Landrum from Macon, Ga., 
and Harry F. Barnett from Valdosta, 
Ga., to Chaplains’ School, Williamsburg. 

Sidney D. Crane, North Wilkesboro, 
N. C., and Jesse Woodrow Myers, Frank- 
lin, W. Va., to Chaplains’ School, Fort 
Devens, Mass, 

Carl Walter Herrick, from Williams- 
burg to Naval Convalescent Hosp., Sun 
Valley, Ketchum, Idaho. 

Samuel S, Wiley from Richmond, Va., 
to Naval Air Training Base, Pensacola, 
Fla. 
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